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Abiding  and  august 
The  wall  wherefrom  thine  eagles  have  their  path! 
Bastions  sublime,  cliffs  inaccessible 
To  giants  in  their  wrath! 
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"O  Monarch  of  Our  Skies !" 

THOUGH  a  thing  of  beauty  be  a  joy  forever,  surely  the  joy  is  inten' 
sified  if  the  beholder  knows  by  what  magic  of  the  mind  the  beauty 
was  achieved.  Looking  at  San  Francisco'sTelephone  Building,  those 
who  understand  that  all  the  arts  are  of  one  family  feel  an  irresistible  im' 
pulse  to  find  its  fitting  expression  in  classic  poetry  and  prose.  "Cliff  above 
clifi^,"  wrote  Clarence  King  of  a  Sierra  Nevada  peak,  "precipice  piled  upon 
precipice,  rock  over  rock,  up  against  the  sky,  towered  the  most  gigantic 
mountain'wall  in  America,  culminating  in  a  noble  pile  of  Gothic 'finished 
granite  and  enameMike  snow.  How  grand  and  inviting  looked  its  white 
form,  its  untrodden,  unknown  crest,  so  high  and  pure  in  the  clear,  strong 
blue."  And  George  Sterling  sings  of  another  Sierra  crag: 

"O  giant  bulk !  O  monarch  of  our  skies ! 
Soaring  in  rose  from  twilight's  purple  sea! 
Thine  afterglow,  the  memory  of  day, 

Can  but  a  Httle  stay; 
But  in  our  souls  the  glory  may  not  cease. 

One  with  ethereal  things — 
The  torrent's  song,  the  cedar  s  whisperings, 

The  dawn's  divine  increase. 
The  loneliness  and  mystery  and  peace 
Of  evening  mountains  ■watched  from  far  away." 

It  is  the  feeling  that  makes  these  words  vital,  and  in  many  a  breast  that  is 
denied  such  perfect  expression  the  same  feeling  has  burned  at  the  first  sud- 
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den  vision  of  some  Sierra  Nevada  pinnacle.  It  \vas  such  a  vision,  certainly, 
that  quickened  the  imagination  of  the  architects  of  this  building. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Miller  and  T.  L.  Pflueger,  with  their  associate,  A.  A. Cantin, 
must  have  studied  a  long  time  amid  our  mountain  fastnesses  before  they 
learned  how  to  put  this  structure  on  the  wings  that  sent  it  soaring  to  the 
clouds  in  graceful  and  inevitable  conquest  of  San  Francisco's  skyline. 

Artists  like  King  and  Sterling  use  the  language  of  architedture  to  express 
the  grandeur  of  upleaping  domes  and  summits.  Here  are  architects,  seated 
humbly  at  Nature's  knee,  teaching  their  stubborn  materials  a  new  plastic 
ity,  widening  the  limits  of  man-made  loveliness,  and  borrowing  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  city  the  most  aloof  secrets  of  the  mountains.  Here  is  a  Sierra 
crag  transfigured  to  the  kindred  nobility  of  steel  and  terra-cotta.  Small 
wonder  that  Arthur  Mathews,  painting  a  mural  for  the  board'room,set  his 
fancy  upon  purple  gorges  and  soaring  summits.  He  too  went  to  the  moun- 
tains.  He  too  found  strong  wings  to  uplift  his  work  high  above  the  skyline 
of  the  commonplace. 

This  Coast  Division  Building  of  the  Telephone  Company  in  New  Mont' 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  rises  twentysix  stories— 433  feet  from  side' 
walk  to  tower  top— with  the  ease  and  unconstraint  of  a  bird  winging  to 
heaven.  Dependent  upon  no  style  of  architecture,  unless  a  little  is  conceded 
to  the  influence  of  those  ama2,ing  prehistoric  masses  that  rise,  though  not 
so  high,  amid  the  ruins  of  Palenque  and  Yucatan,  it  springs  upward  in  five 
ascents  so  simply  contrived  that  the  eye  does  not  seem  to  pause  in  follow 
ing  its  flight.  Its  steel  frame  is  clothed  in  terra-cotta  that  is  immediately 
suggestive  of  sno'wy  Sierra  granite.  In  design  it  is  as  simple  as  the  fluting 
of  a  column.  In  ornament  it  practices  a  subtlety  that  has  almost  the  candor 
of  innocence.  All  its  lines  are  vertical,  so  all  its  movement  is  skyward,  di' 
minishing  toward  the  clouds.  It  has  established  a  charming  intimacy  with 
the  sunlight,  answering  softly  to  every  approach  of  daytime  glow  or  shad' 
ow,  and  heeding  just  as  tenderly  every  caress  of  the  night.  It  is  an  instru' 
ment  upon  -which  the  hours  play  their  harmonies,  with  tones  of  color 
responsive  to  the  varying  -whims  of  the  seasons. 

The  Sierras  do  not  unriddle  all  the  secrets  of  this  building  and  its  charm 
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"O  MONARCH  OF  OUR  SKIES!" 

of  airy  lightness.  Here  is  a  huge  mass  designed  as  headquarters  for  a  great 
pubHc  utility  founded  on  science  and  invention.  It  would  appear  that  the 
architects  sought  a  design  to  symbolize  the  magic  of  telephony  and  the 
allied  forms  of  communication.  Telephony  tells  the  tamed  lightning  where 
to  go,  and  sends  its  winged  messengers  through  the  ether  over  2;enith  path' 
ways  that  no  tumbling  clouds  nor  turbulent  winds  may  hope  to  obstrud:. 
With  its  girdle  round  the  earth,  it  has  made  ArieFs  boast  an  actuality.  And 
so,  in  sympathetic  acclaim  of  these  marvels,  this  building  bearing  a  message 
leaps  heavenward  by  day  as  blithely  as  Shelley's  skylark;  at  night  it  flashes 
upward  like  a  spark  of  incandescent  fire.  Its  very  ornament  has  details 
deftly  touched  to  significance  by  allusions  to  the  telephone. 

As  telephony  and  its  sister  sciences  obey  physical  laws  while  seeming 
to  transcend  them,  so  this  building  conforms  to  the  discipline  of  architec 
tural  rules  while  appearing  to  set  them  at  naught.  It  has  no  controlling 
lines  that  are  truly  hori2;ontal,  yet  by  means  of  a  series  of  regressions  and 
a  succession  of  vertical  motives  it  achieves  that  feeling  of  repose  which 
the  eye  requires  as  it  scales  the  height  of  a  skyscraper.  There  are  three 
street  facades,  towering  over  New  Montgomery,  Minna,  and  Natoma 
streets.  The  rear  (to  use  a  word  scarcely  appropriate  when  speaking  of  a 
monumental  structure)  is  a  court  with  the  Minna  Street  wing  thrust  out 
full  distance,  and  the  Natoma  Street  wing  only  part  way.  The  latter  will 
eventually  be  extended  full  distance.  Between  these  wings  rises  what  may 
be  called  the  backbone  of  the  building,  a  shaft  that  springs  in  unbroken  line 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  base  of  the  flagpole.  This  shaft  encloses  the  elc 
vators.  The  street  facades  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  court  above  the 
twenty 'Second  story,  are  exclusively  of  terra'cotta.  The  court  walls  as  far 
as  the  twentysecond  story  are  faced  -with  enamel  brick. 

At  the  eighteenth  story  occurs  the  first  of  those  regressions  that  give 
the  building  much  of  its  distinctive  delicacy.  This  first  set-back  is  at  the 
corners  only.  The  rest  of  each  facade  continues  to  climb  until  the  twenty 
second  story  is  reached,  and  here  is  another  regression,  a  very  bold  one, 
preparing  the  eye  for  the  crowning  motive.  Four  stories  more,  then  the 
final  set'back,  forming  the  parapet  of  the  main  shaft,  is  reached.  Above  this 
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The  Coast  Division  Building  of  the  Telephone  Company  in  Ne-w  Montgomery  Street  rises  twentysix  stories  in  graceful 

domination  of  the  San  Francisco  skyline,  its  steel  frame  clothed  in  a  matt-enamel  terra-cotta 

specially  developed  by  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co. 
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Viewed  from  the  southeast,  this  "monarch  of  our  skies"  springs  upward  past  the  cloud'line  in  a  series  of  regressions  deli' 
cately  attuned  to  the  architects'  conception,  which  suggests  the  influence 
of  long  brooding  amid  Sierra  crags.  - 
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soars  the  tower,  the  top  of  the  central  shaft. 

The  ornament  is  everywhere  an  integral  facftor  of  the  design.  The  main 
entrance  on  New  Montgomery  Street  gives  the  feeling  that  it  was  carved 
out  of  the  solid  mass,  then  lovingly  enriched.  It  is  a  great  portal,  nobly  pro' 
portioned  and  deeply  revealed,  with  a  screen,  perforated  in  an  Oriental 
design,  over  the  bron2;e  doorways,  and  a  modeled  emblem  above.  At  the 
sidewalk,  interrupted  only  by  the  entrance  way,  begins  that  system  of  ver' 
tical  motives  which  constitutes  a  special  architecftural  triumph.  It  consists 
of  wide  piers  v^ith  softly  curved  faces,  sharp  muUions,  and  truncheons.  The 
piers  and  muUions  spring  straight  upward  story  after  story,  while  the  trun' 
cheons  recur  at  wide  intervals,  the  whole  system  seeming,  as  it  attains  the 
upper  spaces,  to  grow,  to  bud,  and  then  to  blossom  into  a  hanging  garden 
of  flowery  finials  and  traceries.  At  the  top  of  the  tower,  dominated  only 
by  the  flag,  the  great  eagles  seem  poised  for  still  higher  flight. 

The  building,  says  B.  J.  S.  Cahill,  is  "a  cluster  of  perpendicular  piers  as' 
cending  the  full  altitude  with  naught  but  an  occasional  ripple  of  interrup' 
tion  from  pavement  to  parapet.  .  .  .  Immensely  reinforcing  this  linear 
impression  of  oneness  is  the  uniformity  of  color  throughout  the  entire  sur' 
face  attained  by  the  use  of  speckled  terra-cotta  of  the  exad:  tone  of  pale 
gray  granite." 

Many  experiments  were  made  by  the  archited:s  in  collaboration  with 
the  ceramic  chemists  at  the  Lincoln  plant  of  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  be' 
fore  a  matt'cnamel  terra'cotta  was  developed  of  an  exad;  texture  and  tone 
to  harmoniZiC  with  what  ^was,  at  that  stage  of  the  architects''  work,  only  a 
dream  of  loveliness.  For  the  court  walls,  with  equal  care,  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company  produced  an  enamel  brick  that  perfectly  matches 
the  terra'COtta.  The  result  more  than  justifies  those  labors.  The  dream  came 
true.  To  say  nothing  of  the  general  investiture  in  terra'COtta,  the  entrance 
way,  the  screen  above  the  doors,  the  shield  with  its  familiar  bell,  the  eagles, 
the  piers,  muUions,  and  truncheons  with  their  exquisite  flowering,  speak 
their  final  words  of  beauty  through  the  most  plastic  of  all  shapes  of  clay. 

The  lavatories  throughout  the  building  and  the  kitchen  of  the  cafeteria 
are  faced  with  high-fired  gla2,ed  tile  specially  produced  at  the  Tropico  plant. 
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San  Francisco''s  new  Telephone  Build' 
ing  has  inspired  the  painter,  the  poet,  and 
the  prose'writer.  Arthur  Mathews  put 
the  building  into  the  fine  mural  he  did 
for  the  board'room.  Several  sweet  sing' 
ers  have  versified  its  beauty  in  the  local 
press.  In  a  poem  written  for  the  Argo- 
naut by  George  Douglas  these  lines  oc- 
cur: 

A  gleaming  magnet  to  the  eye, 
It  sparkles  like  a  splashing  fountain, 
Or  spray  of  stone  that  seeks  the  sky 
To  pierce  it  Hke  a  snow-capped  mountain. 

Another  lyricist,  Thomas  Watt  Tyler, 
whose  paean  was  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  was  moved  to  hymn  the 
architects  rather  than  the  edifice  itself. 
These  lines,  graceful  as  the  building,  are 
from  Mr.  Tylers  facile  pen: 

For  he  who  dreamed  this  dream  has  heard 

the  song 
That  God  was  singing  when  God  fashioned 

life— 
The  song  the  stars  still  sing  the  years  along, 
The  song  the  Hghtning  sings  in  thunder- 

strife. 


Taking  some  Stone  and  Steel  and  Glass 

and  Wood 
He  fashioned  beauty :  And  his  work  is 

good. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  poets  fall  in- 
to  the  error  of  clothing  the  building  in 
stone.  Small  wonder,  then, that  mere  lay 
men,  their  eyes  entranced  by  new  beauty, 
should  conclude  sagely  that  it  is  wrought 
in  granite. 

But  the  building  is  not  of  stone  —  it  is 
of  everlasting  terra-cotta.  No  corrosive 
scaling  from  the  chemistry  of  the  city's 
vapors,  no  erosion  from  falling  waters, 
will  ever  impoverish  the  glorious  gla2;e 
of  these  fire-born  blocks.  Their  qualities 
were  fixed  in  furnaces  the  temperature 
of  an  inferno,  arid  they  are  forever  im- 
pervious to  all  the  elements. 

The  editorial  writer  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  was  accurate.  From  his 
tribute  we  quote  these  apposite  words: 

"No  strudture  yet  eredled  in  the  West 
has  so  squarely  hit  the  sense  of  beauty  of 
the  average  person.  .  .  .  But,  more  than 
all,  this  building  really  expresses  the  steel 
underneath.  It  isn't  imitation  brick  or  im- 
itation stone  or  imitation  anything  else. 
The  upright  shafts  of  the  frame  show 
an  unbroken  line  from  street  to  summit. 
And  the  outer  material  is  frankly  terra- 
cotta. That  is  what  is  meant  by  'truth  in 
architedture.' "  The  photographer,  too, 
has  found  in  this  building  an  unusual  in- 
spiration. By  day  and  by  night  the  artists 
of  the  lens  have  been  recording  its  beau- 
ty for  all  the  world. 
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Rich  shadows  climb  from  street-level  to  parapet  wall  on  the  slotted  court  facade,  ■while  contrasting  sunlight  bathes  the 

snowy  terra-cotta  and  the  enamel  brick,  the  latter  used  only  on  these  light'court 

walls  up  to  the  twenty-second  story. 
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Since  the  fading  of  that  dream  of  beauty  that  was  San  Francisco's  World's  Fair,  nothing  has  captured  the  imagination 

of  the  city  so  fully  as  the  exquisite  diadem  of  Hght  that  crowns 
this  building  by  night. 
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The  vertical  motives  that  give  the  building  its  upleaping  grace — pier,  muUion,  and  truncheon — flower  into  an  opulence 

of  finial  and  tracery,  so  that  the  eye  comes  to  rest  upon  lantern  and  flag  with 

a  sense  of  beauty  satisfied. 
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All  the  enrichment  of  the  building,  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  ornament  of  the  parapet  and  the  great  eagles  of  the 
tower'top,  was  modeled  by  the  ceramic  artists  of  Gladding,  McBean's  Lincoln  plant, 

and  executed  in  terra-cotta. 
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Nobly  proportioned  and  deeply  revealed,  the  entranceway  is  the  only  exception  to  the  vertical  upflow  of  that  distinctive 

enrichment  which  is  integral  in  the  design.  This  portal  has  the  feeling  of  an  opening 

carved  out  of  the  building's  mass. 
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Chinese  design,  appropriate  to  a  skyscraper  that  fronts  the  Orient,  ^vas  appHed  to  this  perforated  screen  -which,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  investiture  and  ornament,  yielded  its  ultimate  loveliness  to  the  magic  possibilities 

of  the  most  plastic  of  materials 
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GENERAL  OFFICE 
660  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Telephone,  Douglas  540 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE 

Los  Feliz;  Boulevard  and  S.  P.  Tracks.  Telephone,  Capitol  4780 

(Post  Office  Address,  Glendale,  California) 

PORTLAND  OFFICE 
United  States  National  Bank  Building 

SEATTLE  OFFICE 
Dexter  Horton  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WAREHOUSE 
1255  Harrison  Street.  Telephone,  Douglas  540 

OAKLAND  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
Twentysecond  and  Market  Streets.  Telephone,  Oakland  262  and  2909 

WORKS 

Lincoln  Plant  :  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  California 
Telephone,  Lincoln  100 

Tropico  Plant  :  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 
Telephone,  Capitol  4780 

Northern  Clay  Plant:  Auburn,  Washington 

* 

Terra  Cotta   '    Roofing  Tile 

Face  Brick:  Bric\for  buildings  and  mantels 

Faience  and  Quarry  Tile:  Tile,  glazed  and  unglazed, 
for  floors,  walls,  bathrooms,  terraces  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Pipe  for  sewage,  drainage  and  irrigation: 

Conduit  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  drain  tile,  grease  traps, 

flush  tan\s,  segmental  sewer  bloc\s 

Fire'Clay  Chimney  Pipe:  Chimney  tops,  flue  linings,  gas  flues 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Tile:  Fire  clay, fire-bric\  dust 

Laundry  Trays,  Kitchen  Sinks 

Garden  Pottery  and  Furniture:  Vases,  benches,  urns, 
fountains,  pedestals,  sun  dials  and  bird  baths 
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This  symbol  of  a  great 

enterprise  for  public  service  dominates  the  noble 

New  Montgomery  Street  entrance  to  San  Francisco's  Telephone 

Building.  It  was  executed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  terra' 

cotta  on  the  building,  by  the  ceramic  craftsmen 

of  the  plant  at  Lincoln,  Placer 

County,  California. 

* 
Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co. 
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